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strike " were diligently canvassed, sounds strangely modern. In view 
of current interest in soviet theories the following extract taken by Mr. 
Beer from an issue of The Crisis, a. proletarian organ, in 1834 deserves 
to be quoted : 

We have never yet had a House of Commons. The only House of Com- 
mons is a House of Trades, and that is only just beginning to be formed. 
We shall have a new set of boroughs when the unions are organized : every 
trade shall be a borough, and every trade shall have a council of represen- 
tatives to conducts its affairs. 

Perhaps Mr. Beer is right in saying, " The English intellect, from its 
sheer recklessness, is essentially revolutionary . . . when the dynamic 
forces of society are vehemently asserting themselves, the English are 
apt to throw their mental ballast overboard and take the lead in revo- 
lutionary thought and action." 

R. L. Schuyler. 

From Pericles to Philip. By T. R. GLOVER. New York. The 
Macmillan Company, 1917. — xi, 405 pp. 

The title of this volume indicates at once what the author had in 
mind in writing it. Pericles stands for everyone as the personification 
of Athens at the height of its glory as a republic from a political point 
of view, as a school of all Hellas from an intellectual point of view, as 
the cynosure of all eyes and the model for all from an artistic and liter- 
ary point of view. Philip, on the other hand , represents a larger Hellas, 
no longer a city-state but a nation, with political hegemony exercised 
by a national monarchy. The author has done well in choosing as his 
period that which nine out of ten people have in mind when they think 
of Greece or the Greeks. 

There is no doubt that this period has been treated before by com- 
petent scholars ; both Dr. Glover's text and notes make ample acknowl- 
edgment of the work and the views of previous writers. The author 
does not adopt an unduly critical attitude. He comes upon the field 
frankly as an earnest — and certainly a doughty — champion of things 
Greek and contributes his meed of assistance to his fellow students, not 
as a pleading advocate but as a fighting scholar. 

Four chapters, one third of the book, are devoted to Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Xenophon, the three historians of the period. Pro- 
fessor J. B. Bury's Ancient Greek Historians seemed at the time of its 
publication to be the last word on its subject. But Dr. Glover has so 
ingeniously intertwined what the historians have to say for themselves 
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and what he has to say about them that he has added to the high esti- 
mation in which they are held by humanizing them and by showing 
through them the fulness of life of the Greeks in a deeper and broader 
way. 

The author is on his mettle in the chapter entitled " The Age of 
Pericles " . In it he compares Periclean Greece with Elizabethan 
England and then brings the reader to a full realization that in the age 
of Pericles impulses springing from individualistic development were ac- 
tive that carried poetry, art, architecture, history , philosophy and music 
to the highest point of attainment. No such perfection of result has 
ever been achieved at any other period in the history of the world. 
Pericles attributed it all to the Athenian democracy and public spirit. 

It is generally acknowledged that Thucydides is responsible for the 
amount of space given in the older histories of Greece to the Pelopon- 
nesian War. It has recently been the fashion to pay less attention to that 
war, and rightly so. At the same time, as Dr. Glover makes clear, it 
did alter the economic condition of all Greece and even " changed the 
very axioms of political thought." When Athens embarked on the 
Peloponnesian War, it was totally unaware of the pitfalls that lie alike 
before success or failure in war. Pericles had been for years the one 
man of Athens, but he had no experienced men of his own caliber who 
could carry on if he died. His strategy for the war was good, although 
over hard on the country citizen whose land would be ravaged by an- 
nual Spartan raids, and it was based on sound knowledge of Athenian 
finances and the possibility of food supply and of Spartan inability to 
finance a long war. But with his death in the second year of the war 
the state could fall back only upon its supposedly perfect democracy. 
It had, however, no representative system, no cabinet, no diplomatic 
service, no budget, no real responsibility; in a word, it had none of 
the checks which we take for granted as inherent in a democracy. Yet 
the very fact that for twenty- seven years Athens weathered demagogues 
and traitors, disasters and follies, shows how much strength really is 
inherent in even a primitive democracy lacking previous experience 
both of itself and of others. 

There are two chapters in the book which treat new subjects with 
refreshing vigor. One brings Persia into more prominence than it has 
previously been accorded in connection with Greek history ; the other, 
" The House of Pasion ", gives a rather startling survey of the rela- 
tions between Athenian citizens and Piraean newly rich metics and in- 
troduces the concomitant sombre element of a reconstruction period. 
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The book has some faults which a frank review must mention, 
though they are not serious. There is an overdeveloped tendency to 
bring into the text out of their proper place in the notes the names of 
too many modern writers. The author is not too British, for he is 
guilty of only a few real insularisms ; yet there are several places where 
one pauses to wonder whether the paw of the British lion is not peep- 
ing from beneath the skirt of scholastic respectability (see, for example, 
page 38). The author has not solved the difficulty regarding the spell- 
ing of proper names. It is wholly capricious to write the name Alci- 
biades with a c and Antalkidas with a k ; or Hecataios on the same 
page with the Latinized Herodotus or the Anglicized Hesiod and 
Homer ; or the oft-repeated Peiraieus when there are Piraeus, Peiraeus 
and Piraeus from which to choose. Outside of technical works it is 
not desirable to go far from the Latinized forms of Greek words. 

The last chapter in the book, " Under Which King, Bezonian?" is 
much below the standard of the others. The author has too much to 
say to avoid detail, with the result that the pages are overcrowded and 
the reader feels that the author has for the moment forgotten the re- 
straint which is so peculiarly classical Greek. Or is a plethora of detail 
the acme of art where an author is describing the period when Greek 
restraint had broken down? 

All in all, however, From Pericles to Philip is an excellent book and 
Dr. Glover an excellent exponent of the spirit which quickened a 
wonderful people into marvels of achievement, and which is still able to 
quicken a wearied world. 

Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 

Alsace-Lorraine Since 1870. By BARRY CERF. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1919. — 190 pp. 

This is an interesting and useful book , a storehouse of precise and 
definite facts bearing upon every aspect of its subject. The facts and 
opinions are drawn largely from German sources verified as scrupulously 
as was possible under the conditions under which the author worked. 
The book was completed in July, 19 18, before the issue of the war 
was clear — before the tide had turned. Out of their own mouths 
the Germans stand condemned both for their annexation of the prov- 
inces in 1870 and for their egregious misrule of them since that date. 

Maximilian Harden has said that " the most profitable achievement 
of the Germans in the nineteenth century was the war of 1870", a 
statement essentially borne out by Sir Robert Giffen in his study on 



